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THE SERVICES AND COLLECTIONS OF LYMAN 
COPELAND DRAPER 

Louise Phelps Kellogg 1 

Thirty years ago last August died a man to whom 
Wisconsin owes much, yet of whotn many of its sons and 
daughters have never heard. None the less, with the 
passing of the generation to which he belonged his fame 
among scholars has grown clearer and his benefactions are 
more appreciated than they were during the half century of 
his residence in Wisconsin. Lyman Copeland Draper, the 
secretary of the State Historical Society from 1854 to 1886, 
was a singularly quiet man, almost a recluse in habit, modest 
and unpretentious in manner, with no capacity for self- 
advertisement, but with unmeasured ability for hard work, 
and a self-sacrificing determination to render service both to 
the past and to posterity. 

Wisconsin was fortunate in securing him to reorganize 
the Historical Society, to become the founder of its fame, 
and the first architect of its great library. "The whole 
Society," wrote Judge Walker of Detroit fifty years ago, 
"is a monument to him." Like Sir Christopher Wren in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, we may declare of Dr. Draper — 
"If you wish a memorial of him, look around you." 

It is not with the purpose of enlarging his fame that 
this account is written; it is with the desire of unfolding to 
the newer generation the elements of his character and the 
nature of his services, that we push back the curtain of 
memory and look deeply into those distant days when the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin was a vision and a 
hope, and its success a problem to be solved. The fulfill- 
ment into which we of the present enter is a complex 
of many forces, of unselfish effort and communal interest 

1 Address delivered at the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Society, Oct. 20, 1921. 
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on the part of many of the fathers of Wisconsin. Even 
before the state had set its star upon the flag of our common 
country, an historical society had been discussed and its 
advantages proclaimed. Most of those, however, engaged 
in making history were neglectful of saving history, and it 
was not until the machinery of the state had been assembled 
and had begun to function that a public call was issued to 
meet at the state capitol in January, 1849, to organize a 
Wisconsin historical society. Many of those who were 
present contributed to the development of the state. First 
in prominence, probably also in weight of years, was 
William R. Smith, later the official historian of early-day 
Wisconsin. General Smith was a gentleman of the old 
school, fully conscious of a distinguished ancestry; his 
grandfather was Provost Smith, first head of the University 
of Pennsylvania, distinguished for his early espousal during 
Revolutionary days of the colonists' cause; his father, 
William Moore Smith, was a poet and an author of more 
than local distinction. William Rudolph himself had been 
educated at an English university; he came to Wisconsin 
in 1838 to make his home at Mineral Point. General 
Smith, as he was called from his militia title, was tall and 
finely formed; he customarily wore the stock and high 
cravat of the elder fashion, carried himself with military 
precision, and expected a certain deference from his asso- 
ciates. Being in Madison at the call for the organization 
of an historical society, he consented to serve as secretary 
of the meeting. Its chairman was the Honorable Eleazar 
Root of Waukesha, first state superintendent of public 
instruction, a gaunt-faced Connecticut Yankee, with the 
look of a dreamer in his deep-set eyes. Mr. Root was a 
graduate of Williams College, a lawyer by profession, and 
had spent several years in the South. He was the father 
of the state's school system; a man appreciative of all 
spiritual values, full of faith and vision. 
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The third of the trio of organizers and first officers 
of our Society was the Milwaukee scientist Increase A. 
Lapham. In person Dr. Lapham was a complete contrast 
to his two colleagues, being a small, neat man, almost dapper 
in his habit. He had, moreover, a genius for industry, and 
it was his good offices as corresponding secretary which 
kept the Society during the first five years of its existence 
from complete inanition. Upon its reorganization and 
revitalization in 1854, General Smith became the first presi- 
dent of the newly chartered Society, an office he retained 
until the first year of the Civil War. His successor was 
Dr. Lapham, who presided over its destinies during the 
succeeding decade. General Smith and Dr. Lapham were 
thus the two prophets of progress, who like Aaron and Hur 
supported the Moses of our chosen Society, and were 
largely instrumental in making Draper's early administra- 
tion successful. 

The first conception of the Society was that it should 
be an institution for the delivering of discourses and ad- 
dresses upon historical subjects. "The speech was the 
thing," the idea of a gathering of historical materials was 
subsidiary. General Smith was invited to deliver the first 
annual discourse, in the Senate Chamber of the capitol, 
in January, 1850. At this first annual meeting the address 
was said to be "classical in tone and pervaded throughout 
with a spirit of accuracy and of beauty." Ranging over 
history sacred and profane, the origin of the North American 
Indians was discussed, the Spanish and French discoveries 
of our continent rehearsed, the American organization of 
the Northwest Territory and the beginnings of Wiscon- 
sin's history set forth. General Smith deplored a nar- 
row view of the mission of the Society, considered the state 
in its relation to the great valley to which it belongs, and 
closed by suggesting that future discourses should elucidate 
the early history of our region. Few of the succeeding 
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addresses were as practical in their bearings as that of 
General Smith. "The History of the Peoples as Illustrated 
by their Monuments," "The Influence of History on 
Individual and National Action/' "The History and 
Development of Races," were some of the sonorous subjects 
oratorically presented to the early attendants upon the 
annual meetings. These addresses, to present-day schol- 
ars, are curious examples of our forefathers' taste. Criticism 
of this kind does not apply to that honored pioneer of Green 
Bay, Morgan L. Martin, who in the second annual address 
made a real contribution to our knowledge of first things 
in Wisconsin; as did likewise Henry S. Baird in 1856. 

Because of this early conception of the Society as a 
medium for delivering addresses, so little attention was 
paid to collection that a single bookcase with less than 
fifty odd volumes of state documents contained all the 
material assets of the Society at the end of the first five 
years of its existence. 

A new conception of the role of an historical society was 
the result of the choice, in 1854, of a new secretary. Not 
only were new energy and new ardor put back of the 
Society's efforts, but the idea of an historical workshop 
to provide the raw materials and the tools for future workers 
became the dominant aim of the new administrator. For 
the first time the fate of the Society was placed in the 
competent hands of an historical scholar, with a talent for 
organization and a genius for collection. 

Among those present at the first meeting of the Society 
in 1849 was a young pioneer named Larrabee. Originally 
from Ohio, Larrabee attended there Granville University, 
where he had for a fellow student a slight, frail youth, 
whose antiquarian interests were already well developed. 
The attraction of opposites seems to have acted to draw 
Larrabee and Draper into a notable friendship. School- 
days ended, the two young men formed a partnership for the 
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publication of a weekly paper in the town of Pontotoc, 
Mississippi. After a few issues The Spirit of the Times 
suspended, and the two partners tried for a few months 
to live upon the land. Sweet potatoes not proving finan- 
cially profitable, Charles H. Larrabee drifted to Chicago, and 
eventually to Wisconsin, where he became an able judge; 
and with the call to arms in 1861, doffed the ermine for 
the uniform and commanded a Wisconsin regiment on 
southern battle fields. Judge Larrabee frequently visited 
Madison in the interim between the first and second organi- 
zations of the Society; quite as often he spoke to his ac- 
quaintances of his boyhood friend whose reputation as an 
historical scholar had been growing to fair dimensions 
since Pontotoc days. Among others whom Larrabee in- 
terested was Governor Farwell, a man of enterprise and 
foresight. Farwell believed in the use of the expert; 
to him it was clear that an historical society should be 
somebody's business. He joined with other state officials 
in inviting Lyman C. Draper to transfer his home and fam- 
ily to Madison and to undertake the cause of the undeveloped 
historical society. Draper accepted and at the annual 
meeting of 1854 was elected corresponding secretary and 
provided with a state appropriation of $500. 

The effect of the new regime was immediately apparent. 
The first year a thousand volumes were added to the fifty 
of the Society's possessions. These volumes were not 
obtained without much hard work; without any of the 
modern appliances for correspondence, the new secretary 
wrote with his own hand, during that first year, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three letters. By his personal 
influence most of the volumes were secured either as dona- 
tions or exchanges for Wisconsin state documents; only 
a few were purchased, and those by judicious investments. 
The next year the library was more than doubled; at the 
end of the first five years of Draper's administration seven 
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thousand and fifty-three substantial volumes represented 
the Society's treasures. Success begot success; the legis- 
latures slowly recognized the value of the work being done, 
the appropriations crept up, the collections broadened in 
scope and variety, checked somewhat by the exigencies 
of the Civil War. Yet, when at its close the Society re- 
moved to the south wing of the capitol, it arranged twenty- 
five thousand volumes in its enlarged quarters; and when at 
the end of 1886 Draper retired from office he left to the 
state a library of 118,666 titles*. 

It is one thing to gather books; it is another to build a 
library. Taken as a whole, we may confidently say that 
our Society's library contains less "dead timber," fewer 
useless books, than any library of its size and kind in the 
country. This condition is due, in the first instance, to 
the scholarly acumen and nice discrimination exercised by 
our first secretary during the formative period of library 
building. Draper knew books, and he knew how to obtain 
them. It is not too much to say that during his adminis- 
tration of thirty-two years no book was placed upon the 
Society's shelves of whose contents he did not have con- 
siderable knowledge. He knew a permanently useful 
book from the ephemeral kind; his wide acquaintance with 
American historians and his own experience with historical 
publishing made him a judge of current publications. 
He seems also to have had an almost uncanny sense of the 
value of Americana. He prized no book merely for its 
rarity, for its reputation, for its binding, or for any adventi- 
tious circumstances; he bought books for their contents. 
Thus like a skillful architect he built a library, volume by 
volume, set by set, fitting one part to another as portions 
of a great edifice towards whose completion all efforts 
were bent, whose artistic growth and fair proportions were 
ever kept in mind. 

Neither was it books alone for which Draper successfully 
sought. He was one of the earliest in this section of the 
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country to appreciate the value of periodicals and news- 
papers. As one instance of his indefatigable efforts in this 
department, among his correspondence there are answers 
to over fifty letters which he wrote in search of a few missing 
numbers of a Southern historical magazine, published before 
the Civil War, and during that catastrophe widely scattered 
and destroyed. By supplication and persistence he per- 
suaded reluctant owners to complete the Society's file. 
It seems almost a miracle that a man working at such 
distance from literary centers could in the middle of the 
nineteenth century secure such a newspaper collection as our 
Society contains, comprising many of the oldest journals 
ever published in England or America. 

Draper also desired to found an historical museum. 
From the beginning of his administration he urged the 
importance of securing portraits of the men of mark in the 
state. Personally he solicited governors and ex-governors, 
pioneers and officials, to donate their portraits. He ob- 
tained from the renowned Virginia artist Robert Sully 
replicas of the portraits of the chief Black Hawk and his 
companions, painted from life while they were in the 
dungeons of Fortress Monroe. So interested did Sully 
become in the development of our museum, that he pre- 
pared to remove to Madison to be ready for orders from 
those who wished to present their portraits to the Society. 
Unhappily the artist died en route, and the state lost a man 
of skill and talent. Few of the early portraits have artistic 
merit; they are, however, in many cases the only represen- 
tations existing of the pioneers of Wisconsin. The collec- 
tion as a whole also gives an opportunity for the study 
of the development of portraiture in the West. 

So many-sided were Draper's activities it is difficult 
even to summarize all his plans for the Society. To him 
obstacles were but a spur, a challenge to his energy and 
persistence. Hampered by poor health, small means, 
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the indifference of the community, the lack of appreciation 
by the state at large, he kept in mind a single aim, to make 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin the peer of similar 
societies in the East, and to make it unique in its relation 
to Western pioneering, and to the growth and progress of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

With that end in view he persuaded the legislature to 
make an appropriation for publishing some of the Society's 
manuscripts. The first of the series appeared in 1855 as the 
First Annual Report and Collections. In it appeared a 
unique document, the diary of Lieut. James Gorrell at 
Green Bay from 1761 to 1763, the only English commandant 
of a Wisconsin post. This manuscript Draper obtained 
through the good offices of Francis Parkman, who had 
secured it when writing his Conspiracy of Pontiac. The 
second and third volumes of the Collections appeared 
respectively in 1856 and 1857. From this it will be seen that 
Draper's ambition was to issue a yearly volume. In 
volume three appeared his interview with Augustin Grignon, 
in which the French sources of our history were revealed. 

Draper's editorial plans were checked first by the failure 
of appropriations, which necessitated a biennial volume in 
1859; then by the Civil War, when former history seemed 
to history-makers of the day unimportant. Not until 
1866 was the Society authorized to recommence publication, 
and then by successive parts, so that the fifth volume did 
not succeed its predecessor until almost a decade had 
passed. Thereafter five more volumes appeared before 
the close of Draper's administration, rounding out his con- 
tribution to the Society's Collections to ten volumes, and 
providing a mine of historical information for future 
students of Wisconsin's history. So thorough and scholarly 
was Draper's editing, so wise his choice of materials, that 
the Wisconsin Historical Collections became the model on 
which other societies have undertaken similar issues. 
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Recognition came to him from his contemporaries. 
The following is a University boy's description of him in 
1874: "A slightly built boyish man, an unequal match in 
bodily strength for most lads of twelve, who has carried for 
twenty years the care of a Society of learning upon his 
shoulders, until at the present it has attained an honorable 
place among the institutions of its kind in our country. 
Never faltering in his task, facing legislators and governors 
with his cherished projects, obtaining their aid in spite of 
indifference or fierce opposition, caring not a straw for 
personal abuse or misrepresentation, and now wearing his 
merited honors with the same ease and grace with which 
he has borne his responsibilities. Such a man in the best 
sense of the word, has what we mean by broad shoulders." 

A few years later John Bigelow, minister to France, 
veteran fcditor of the New York Evening Post, himself a 
trustee of a great library foundation, wrote in a private 
letter: "Your collection is the obvious fruit of great zeal, 
industry, tact and discretion. ... It is an honor to your 
state if not a reproach to every other. What your Society is 
doing to accumulate and preserve memorials of the pioneers 
of civilization in the North West deserves and will receive 
the gratitude of a constantly widening circle of students 
from generation to generation." Of the fulfillment of that 
prophecy we of the present day are witnesses. 

Draper himself sums up most completely his toil and 
ambition for our Society in a letter written in 1873 to 
Governor Washburn: "You will, I know, permit me, in this 
private way, to indulge in some closing remarks, partially 
personal, and partially connected with the Society's inter- 
ests. I came here a little over 21 years ago, on the personal 
invitation of Gov. Farwell, Col. Larrabee, and Judge Orton. 
For two years I labored for the Society, in getting it started 
& showing wh* c d be done, for no pay whatever — using some 
of my own means, & providing stationery & postage: 
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And since then my salary has ranged from $500 to 1200: 
I have never clamored for large pay — contented to live 
in an economical way, if I could only be useful, & do our 
goodly State service. Though repeatedly tempted to go to 
other States — once to New York on a $2000 salary; once to 
Ky. where a $100,000 was proposed to be raised as a founda- 
tion for a Historical Society, if I w d consent to go on a 
good salary to manage the matter; & more recently to 
Chicago where they p? (their late secretary) $2,000 a year 
for less than half his time — but in all these & other cases, 
I gave no encouragement. To you who know little of me, 
let these facts, I pray you, have some influence in convinc- 
ing you that I am laboring here with as little selfishness 
as we poor mortals usually evince. Whatever tends to 
add to our Society's usefulness, gratifies my heart, in my old 
age, to an extent that language is inadequate to express: 
I cannot but think that similar feelings must fill the hearts 
of all those who participate in this noble work." It is for 
us, the inheritors of this goodly legacy, this Society founded 
in such toil and sacrifice, to recognize the unselfishness, the 
scholarship, the zeal, and the skill of its first architect and to 
lay our wreath of honor at his feet. 

These were not the only services tendered by Draper to 
our state; from 1858 to 1860 he held the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. His report for 1859 
was a classic in its thoroughness, and in its discussion of the 
value and importance of school libraries. During his 
administration these libraries were greatly increased, and 
the school system of the state broadened by fresh contact 
with good books. 

It might seem that such achievements were enough for 
any man; that in developing school libraries and in founding 
an historical society recognized as one of the foremost in 
the country, whose usefulness will be perpetuated for gen- 
erations, Draper had accomplished his life work. This, 
however, was not the slim of his benefactions to our state. 
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Before he ever thought of coming to Wisconsin or of 
becoming part of its historical society, he cherished the aim 
of recovering a lost portion of American history and of 
writing the lives of the border heroes of America. The 
frontier had ever had a fascination for him, which grew 
with the years until it became the life of his life. At his 
father's fireside in western New York he heard tales of 
border adventure from the lips of old men who had enacted 
them. Himself frail and slight in physique, the rugged 
forms of the backwoodsmen inspired in him awe and 
admiration. His soul expanded to heroic size, his whole 
being craved the stimulus of wild adventure. The deeds 
of the American pioneers, those stark, forthright men who 
hewed their way through the western wilderness, drove 
off wild beasts and savage men, and built for themselves 
homes afar from civilization, in turn the forerunners offa 
new and later civilization, made to him an irresistible appeal. 
Even when he came to know their lives intimately, to 
recognize the cruelty and crudity of his border heroes, 
Draper never swerved from his belief in their heroism and 
his fidelity to their memory. To him they were supermen, 
the upholders of the cause of liberty, a race apart from 
common men, not to be measured by ordinary standards. 

It was a difficult task to which he had set his hand. 
Seventy summers and winters had passed since Daniel Boone 
first ventured over the great divide and saw at his feet 
the fair and fertile land of Kentucky. Virginia was then 
an English colony and the home government was already 
planning to parcel out the great interior valley among 
court favorites and needy noblemen. But the American 
frontiersmen forestalled such intention; with a vigor that 
would not be denied they set forth to appropriate the 
West for themselves. Then came the Revolution, and the 
frontiersmen saw in the colonies' cause their own hope of 
emancipation. With fierce energy they fought the Western 
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tribesmen, who lurked in ambush behind each tree and 
filled the silent forests with skulking enemies. All during 
the war the backwoodsmen held their own, filling each tiny 
clearing with a palisaded cabin or a log fort, gathering occa- 
sionally under trusted leaders for some swift march into 
the Indian country, attacking a hostile Indian village, 
releasing white prisoners, and journeying home in triumph. 
The pioneer women were no less heroic; side by side with 
their husbands and brothers they ran the bullets, "toted" 
the water, and even in emergencies wielded the rifle, pro- 
tecting their homes and children — worthy mothers of the 
American race. 

When, however, Draper began his investigations, nearly 
all of the Indian fighters and early settlers had joined the 
great majority, leaving for the most part as little trace of 
their careers as the silent leaves that drop from the autumn 
forests. Here and there memories lingered among their 
descendants ; a few traditional incidents had found their way 
into print. Some of the frontier leaders had gained a 
posthumous fame as eponymous heroes of the Western 
movement. But who recognized that the Westward move- 
ment had contributed a vital element to American history? 
What was actually known of the lives of such bordermen as 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark? As for the men 
of lesser fame, those who first made permanent homes in the 
valley of the West, even their names were being lost in the 
mists of oblivion, their deeds forgotten and their fate 
ignored. 

The recovery of this portion of our history was doubly 
difficult, since the men of the frontier were as a rule unlet- 
tered. Orders ran from mouth to mouth; messages to and 
from the settlements were carried by chance travelers; 
official reports were few and brief. Thus the lives of the 
border heroes had to be salvaged from the uncertain 
memories of their descendants, from the few yellowing 
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papers disintegrating in attics or neglected in distant 
farm buildings or country courthouses. While still at his 
home in northern Mississippi, young Draper made his 
first essays at his chosen task. Among the villagers of 
Pontotoc were descendants of Patrick Henry, Adam 
Stephen, and other western Virginians. Inspired by the 
enthusiasm of the young scholar, these southern gentlemen 
gave him gladly of their stores of reminiscences and 
manuscripts, and offered to furnish him with letters of 
introduction to many friends, like themselves the sons of 
pioneer sires. Armed with such introductions, young 
Draper set forth eastward and northward, through Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, the southwest counties of Virginia, and 
along the rich valley of the Shenandoah. Everywhere he 
was received with great cordiality ; his mission was approved, 
his aims commended. In the isolated farmsteads of the 
Old Southwest his coming was an event. Earnest and en- 
thusiastic himself, he inspired confidence in his hosts; they 
accepted his own estimate of his mission and saw in him 
the chosen vessel ordained to present the lives of the pio- 
neers to the world. To them he was in fact the savior of 
pioneer history, the inspired prophet who should cause to 
rise again the dry bones from the valley of the past. 

Every possible effort was made to assist him in his 
chosen work. Not only were memories ransacked, but from 
their hiding-places old letters and documents were brought 
forth and pressed into his hands. No thought arose as to 
either loan or gift. Here was the rescuer of their forefather's 
fame; here was the apostle of historic record. Everything 
must be put at his disposal to make his work authentic. 
These half-forgotten, neglected papers would most of them 
soon have perished had not this knight errant of historic 
adventure passed by that way. The donors felt themselves 
privileged to cooperate with one whom they recognized as a 
scholar, who was to make the names they bore glorious 
before the world. 
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Very early in his career Draper developed the methods 
he ever afterwards followed. He was thoroughly imbued 
with a desire for historical accuracy; his appetite for exact 
facts was insatiable. He estimated at its real worth the 
value of tradition, and made every effort to correct the 
reminiscences of the pioneers by contemporary evidence. 
Nevertheless he recognized that certain types of facts were 
more readily obtained from descendants than from docu- 
ments. A man might be uncertain when his father was 
born or died; he would hardly forget where these events 
occurred. Tradition might confuse incidents of one cam- 
paign with those of another, but the heroic adventures of 
father, uncle, or brother, with many interesting personal 
circumstances, lingered in the minds of the aged and formed 
a bright background on which to etch the historic narrative. 
Family recollection could describe the personal appearance 
and characteristics of a border hero in a way which no 
contemporary reports would present. 

In order to recover such scraps of personality and such 
shreds of evidence, Draper used the method of the question- 
naire. He quickly grew expert in the difficult art of inter- 
viewing, aiding his subject to push aside the mists of memory, 
to disentangle fact from fancy, yet never by his own sug- 
gestions distorting the faint tracery upon the palimpsest 
of the past. The number of facts and the amount of 
personal and local color he drew from those he interviewed 
are astonishing. His piercing questions, his careful accuracy, 
his patience and skill, elicited from his hosts a mass of 
material with which he packed his notebooks, and which 
makes them today a veritable source for genealogy, local 
history, and border adventure unique in quality and value. 
Scarcely a week passes that the answer to some research 
question is not sought and found in the interviews which 
Draper secured on these his earliest journeys in the Old 
West. 
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There must have been something especially winning and 
trustworthy in the personality of this historical pilgrim, 
which obtained for him the confidence and affection of all 
classes in the communities he visited. Seldom did he meet 
with rebuff or harsh treatment; friendly feces greeted 
him and kindly hearts entertained him in the rich homes of 
the planters or the rude cabins of the poor. His deference to 
the aged, his sympathy with misfortune, his singleness of 
purpose, won him a welcome and often life-long friends. 
In the intervals of his pilgrimages he carried on an immense 
correspondence, continuing in his letters the same methods 
he had adopted in his interviews. His papers abound with 
questionnaires skillfully worked out to elucidate some 
especial portion of a hero's career, or to recover some for- 
gotten episode of border interest. The same method was 
applied to topography; dozens of letters to local settlers 
were written to discover where the old pioneer trails led over 
the mountains, by what exact route George Rogers Clark 
crossed the prairies of Illinois. To a cursory eye much of 
the material in the Draper manuscript collection seems 
irrelevant, unimportant, and valueless. Closer knowledge 
of its character corrects such impression. Not a letter was 
written but was aimed directly at some point important 
to a complete knowledge of the vicinity or of the man; 
even the replies, while frequently discursive and garrulous, 
contain somewhere the precious nugget of information 
which fits into the need of the historical narrative and gives 
accuracy and precision to its texture. 

It was not long before echoes of the work of this new 
adventurer into historic fields reached the ears of the older and 
more established workers. From the first, Draper was 
accepted as a comrade by such historians as Jared Sparks, 
William H. Prescott, George Bancroft, and Benjamin 
Lossing, leaders of the historical forces of their generation. 
These experienced men recognized the quality of Draper's 
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ability. His field being unique, and almost unrecognized 
on the historical horizon, there was no jealousy of his 
achievements; only on the part of some scholars a slight 
wonder at his choice of so unpromising a field to cultivate. 
To their minds the obscure skirmishes on the frontier were 
of little value, the frontiersmen a wild, rough race of small 
importance. Draper's investigations bore little relation 
to the course of American history as then conceived. It 
was not, indeed, until a generation later, when the Mississippi 
Valley began to play a leading r6le in American politics, 
that its beginnings became interesting to the majority of 
American historians. 

Draper's relations with Francis Parkman, the historian 
of the French regime in the West, were cordial and com- 
plementary. Parkman was one of the first to appreciate 
the importance and the value of the work Draper was 
accomplishing. He wrote to him in the tone of a tyro to a 
master, asking his advice and exchanging with him docu- 
ments of importance. While Parkman was writing the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, he frequently appealed to Draper 
for information. Although not himself a French scholar, 
Draper was alert to the interest of Parkman's work, and 
they collaborated for many years. Draper also appreciated 
the value of Spanish sources and obtained what he might of 
transcripts from such archives. His unique opportunity, 
however, was the Anglo-American West, the field of indi- 
vidual effort, of personal initiative unrecorded in archives, 
or public documents, to be sought only in personal papers 
and survivors' memories, to be recovered only with the 
utmost diligence and industry. 

While Sparks and Bancroft were exploiting the resources 
of the British Public Record Office, and Parkman was 
having copied thousands of papers from the French archives, 
Draper was wandering through the West on his quest, 
traveling hundreds of miles on foot, horseback, or stage- 
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coach, often footsore and weary, disappointed, or dis- 
heartened. Frequently he would reach a goal only to find 
the pioneer he sought was dead; often to find the papers 
he eagerly hoped to acquire had been carelessly destroyed 
or devoured by fire. A successful interview, or the recovery 
of some unexpected papers would revive his spirits and set 
him forth upon a further quest. 

It would be useless enumeration to recount the journeys 
he undertook or the parts of the West he visited. These 
may be traced in his notebooks and letters. He himself, 
in 1875, summarized his undertakings as follows: "My 
collections are the systematic result of over forty years' 
labors and 60,000 miles of journeyings . . . the fullest and 
best collection I will venture to say ever collected on the 
Anglo-American history of the West." 

Even after the coming to Wisconsin and assuming the 
care of the Historical Society, Draper continued for many 
years his occasional journeys and his constant correspon- 
dence with pioneer descendants; however, the bulk of his 
manuscript collection was made in the early days of his 
career. During the first decade of his journeyings he 
obtained the Preston, Fleming, Clark, Croghan, Martin, 
Campbell, Sevier, Henderson, Shelby, and Blount papers, 
chief sources for the knowledge of the winning of the West, 
the basis of the history of the Mississippi Valley as an 
American possession. Does anyone seriously believe that 
but for Draper's efforts these papers would now be preserved 
and available for American scholars? 

It has sometimes been offered as a reproach that Draper 
did not keep his promises to his friends the pioneers by 
publishing, as he intended, the biographies of the border 
heroes. With his unerring sense of ultimate values he real- 
ized that the Westward movement was the work of indi- 
vidual initiative; that the western men relied upon their 
own courage and acted independently in each emergency. 
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Draper, however, did not conceive as did Carlyle, that 
each epoch of history was dominated by a single colossus, 
one great hero imposing his will upon a herd of lesser men. 
He, indeed, considered each man in his environment, 
and it was one of his achievements that he grouped the lesser 
lights in galaxies around his suns. This very tendency 
delayed his writings and put a drag upon their completion. 
New facts and certainties were constantly to be sought. 
His standard of thoroughness paralyzed his pen. After a 
long life of ceaseless activity Draper published but a 
single volume of history, chronicling the battle of King's 
Mountain, that daring dash of the men of the western wa- 
ters which, in 1780, saved the southern colonies from com- 
plete subjection to the British. Three other works are 
still in manuscript — an essay on the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence, a series of descriptions of border 
forays, and an unfinished life of Boone in five manuscript 
volumes. The truth is, Draper was not a literary genius; 
he lost himself in the abundance of his material; he had no 
sense of historical proportion, no appreciation of the 
relative value of facts. It was thus a travesty to call 
him, as was frequently done during his lifetime, the "Plu- 
tarch of the West." Better compare him, if one must have 
a classical prototype, to the builder of the Alexandrine library, 
than to the entertaining and prolix biographer of the first 
century. 

If, however, Draper never wrote the ponderous biogra- 
phies he planned, the cause of research is none the poorer, 
nor did he belie his promises to his expectant friends. Not 
destined himself to proclaim the fame of his favorite heroes 
to the world, he rescued that fame from forgetfulness, and 
has left the materials from which modern biographers and 
modern historians must build their edifices. He himself, 
by the very negation of his ambition, saved for others all 
he could not use himself. 
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Lacking a sense of proportional values, Draper also ig- 
nored many phases of historical research interesting to 
present-day inquirers. He knew nothing apparently of eco- 
nomic forces; nothing in his collections preserves a memory 
of changing modes of travel, of the growing civilization in 
the West, by which the frontier blended into modern life. It 
is useless to search in the Draper manuscripts for political 
progress or social adjustments. He conceived of the epoch of 
Western wars, beginning with the skirmish in the valley of 
Virginia in 1742, closing with the last battles of the War of 
1812, as an epic period, static in its purposes, apart from the 
common drift of historical influences, peopled by an un- 
common race of men. This conception, while it has its 
limitations, nevertheless renders his collection unique and 
remarkably close-knit, one portion fitting into another 
with precision and effect. To alienate any considerable 
portion of this collection would destroy the usefulness of 
the whole. Draper's manuscripts, like the library he 
built, bear the stamp of his personality and scholarship. 

Then, in the fullness of time, after his services for the 
Society had met fruition, after his efforts at publication had 
resulted in failure, he crowned his unselfish devotion to 
Wisconsin by the legacy of all he possessed to the Society 
he cherished. The personal collection for which he had 
wrought with unceasing labor and unflagging enthusiasm 
for a half-century was bequeathed to the Society whose 
interests he had promoted two score years, and his work 
was complete. The Draper manuscripts became the cap- 
stone of the Society's library, or, to change the figure, the 
crown jewels preserved in its innermost tower. As the 
custodian of the Draper manuscripts, our Society is famed 
throughout the continent; for their sake we are visited by 
eminent scholars, careful historians, and eager genealogists. 
By freely granting the privilege of their use the fame of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin has grown great. 
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Nor is that all. When, with the coming of Draper's 
successor, relations were strengthened with the state Uni- 
versity, a school of Western historians arose whose founder 
and leader freely admits his indebtedness to the Draper 
manuscripts. From our state this movement has broad- 
ened and extended until the history of the West is recog- 
nized as an integral and vital part of American history. 
The Westward movement has assumed its rightful place in 
iimerican historiography; new emphasis has been given to 
the deeds of the frontiersmen; the period of history whose 
recovery was the vision of one has become the heritage of the 
many. 

Whatever may be thought of Draper's choice of method, 
or of his type of scholarship, we must honor his devotion 
to an ideal and his unselfish services for the cause of history. 
He himself was a pioneer, breaking fresh trails into an 
uncharted wilderness. As a pioneer educator and libra- 
rian he contributed to our state's institutions; as a pio- 
neer historian of the West he pointed the way for others 
to follow; as a pioneer collector he stands unrivaled; as a 
pioneer benefactor he bequeathed to the State Historical 
Society his most precious treasures. For our "goodly state," 
as he loved to call it, he has left an enduring legacy, and we 
now enter into his labors. When the roll of Wisconsin's 
benefactors shall have been completed and its "house of 
fame" prepared for the admiration and emulation of its 
children, there shall be written high on the list the name 
of the founder of our library and the donor of its great 
manuscript collection — Lyman Copeland Draper. 



